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Various. 



The Vendome Column. 

The beautiful column of the Place Vendome is destroyed, and 
by this unwarrantable and shameful act, history and the -world of 
Art are robbed of a remarkable monument which memorialized the 
glory of the Grand army, and the triumph of French Art. The 
Times contains an interesting account of the column of which we 
take the following notice. 

On the site of the column once stood an equestrian statue of 
Louis XIV. This was overturned and broken by the sans-eulottes, 
and the spot remained vacant till 1806, when Napoleon determined 
to consecrate it to the eternal memory of the campaign of the 
previous year, whose glories culminated at Austerlitz. On the 
18 th of August the first stone was laid; the work was finished in 
exactly four years. Messrs. Lepere and Soudoin were the architects. 
The bas-reliefs, the principal beauty of the column, were cast by 
Launay. The foundations are the same which served for the statue 
of Louis XIV. They are 30 feet deep, and are built on piles- 
The column is, or was, of the Doric order, and was of stone, coated 
with 425 bronze plaques, moulded in bas-reliefs, and Winding round 
the shaft from the pedestal to the lantern. These formed a complete 
history of the compaign of 1805. The bronze weighed 1,800,000 
pounds, and was the metal of 1,200 cannon captured at Ulm and 
Vienna. 

The total height of the column was 132 ft. 3 in., and it was 
ascended by a spiral staircase of 176 steps. The pedestal was also 
covered on three sides with bas-reliefs representing arms, uniforms, 
flags, and other military gear taken from the Austrians. At the 
time these were cast Napoleon was meditating an alliance with 
Russia, and, though this Power had leagued and been defeated 
with Austria in the Austerlitz Campaign, the Emperor gave orders 
to erase from the designs for the bas-relief everything which related 
to the double triumph, and to make them appear as though his 
victories had been over Austria alone. Launay who had the direction 
of the castings, did not at all like this subtraction from the glories 
they were intended to perpetuate, but he saved his pride by moulding 
the reverse of some of the bas-reliefs from the drawings as they 
were before the Emperor gave his political order. Now that the 
Column has been thrown down, these hidden trophies may come to 
light. The inscription was by Visconti and ran as follows: 

"Neapolio. Imp. Aug. 

"Monumentum. Belli. Germanici. 

"Anno. MDCCCV. 

"Trimestri. Spatio. Ductu. Suo. Profligati. 

"Ex. J2re. Capto. 

"Glorias. Exercitus. Maxiuii. Dicavit. " 

The bas-reliefs were three feet eight inches high, and circled 
the column 22 times, making a spiral 840 feet long. They were 
a series of tableaux, 76 in number, having for their subjects the 
principal incidents of the Austerlitz campaign. These were selected 
by the Emperor himself, and the inscriptions which accompanied 
them, and were engraved on a cordon under the bas-relief, were 
written by "le savant Denon" and the prince of Wagram. 

The bas-reliefs begin with the breaking up of the Camp de 
Boulogne. Then we have the departure of the various corps from 
Boulogne, Brest, Utrecht, and Hanover. We see the troops on the 
march , crossing rivers , entering towns etc. , and in their various 
arms of artillery, cavalry, and infantry. The tableaux continue 
representing the scenes which lead to General Mack's capitulation, 
glorified by a superb and ingenuous allegory, Victory writing on 
a shield the words "Capitulation d'Ulm." This is or was succeeded 
by the entry into Munich and, after a few more scenes; by that 
of Vienna, and the surrender of the keys of that capital. High up 
the column began the series of bas-reliefs in which its climbing 
glories, the battle of Austerlitz, the interview with the Emperor of 
Austria, the negociations for the treaty and the triumphal return 
to Paris, culminated. Last of all hundred-voiced Fame proclaims 
the high deeds of the compaign of 1805 while Seine, reclining on 
his flood, listens to the story of so many glorious battles. 



Napoleon's first intention was that the statue upon the lantern 
of the column should be, not his own but Charlemagne's. After 
Jena, Eylau, and Friedland, however, he changed his mind, or 
allowed his flatterers to change it for him, and a statue of himself 
by Chaudet was placed upon the column. This -gave way, in 1844, 
to another by Seurre, in which the great Emperor was represented 
standing on a heap of cannon-balls , dressed in his "costume de , 
bataille". The hat, the epaulettes, tlie boots, and the sword worn 
at Austerlitz were copied exactly. The present figure succeeded 
M. Seurre's and is one of Napoleon III.'s tributes to the memory 
of his uncle. 



To Take Plaster Casts of Natural Objects. 

By this process, as explained by Mr. Boyd Dawkins in the 
"Builder" any one can make by himself casts in plaster of Paris 
of the most delicate objects of natural history. The material of 
the mould is artists modelling wax; as it becomes soft and plastic 
by the application of heat, though in a cold state it is perfectly rigid, 
it takes the most minute markings and striations of the original to 
which it may be applied without injuring it, and the microscopic struc- 
ture of the surface of the original is carefully reproduced in the cast. 
This method is briefly this: — 1. Cover the object to be cast with a 
thin powder of steatite or French chalk, which prevents the adhesion 
of the wax. 2. After the wax has become soft, either from 
immersion in warm water, or from exposure to the direct heat of 
the fire, apply it to the original, being careful to press it into the 
little cavities. Then carefully cut off the edges of the wax all 
round, if the undercutting of the object necessitates the mould 
being in two or more pieces, and let the wax cool with the object 
in it, until it is sufficiently hard to bear the repetition of the 
operation on the uncovered portion of the object. The steatite 
prevents the one piece of the mould sticking to the other. The 
original ought to be taken out of the mould before the latter be- 
comes perfectly cold and rigid, as in that case it is very difficult 
to extract. 3. Then pour in plaster of Paris, after having wetted 
the moulds to prevent bubbles of air lurking in the small inter- 
stices; and if the mould be in two pieces, it is generally convenient 
to fill them with plaster separately before putting them together. 
4. Then dry the plaster casts either wholly or partially. 5. Paint 
the casts in water colours , which must be fainter than those of 
the original, because the next process adds to their intensity. The. 
delicate shades of colour in the original will be marked in the 
cast by the different quantity of the same colour, which is taken 
up by the different textures of the cast. 6. After drying the cast, 
steep it in hard paraffine. The ordinary paraffine candles, which 
can be obtained from -any grocer, will serve the purpose. 7. Cool, 
and polish the cast by hand with steatite. The result of this process 
is said to be far better than that obtained by any other. 



Wood Carpeting. 

The Scientific American describes the new wood carpeting, 
which is coming into extensive use in America as follows: — The 
fabric is made of slats or more ornamental shapes, glued or cemented 
upon a cloth backing. The slats or strips of wood are of different 
colors, and are arranged to produce all the effects of tesselated 
floors, mosaic-work, etc., and, being about a quarter of an inch 
in thickness, they will wear many years. They are finished in oil, 
and fit together so tightly that the joints are as perfect as those 
in inlaid work. The surface thus produced can therefore be 
scrubbed, washed, and oiled, when needed, precisely like other floors ; 
made of ornamental wood which floors they resemble in all respects « 
when laid. 



